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taken place give no evidence of a general plan, so much so
has proved  impossible to determine whether the German
would be aimed at the east or the south-east.

-k

The German-Polish quarrel over Danzig and the Corridor broke
out immediately after the occupation of Bohemia and Moravia by
German troops. In the development of this quarrel the following
stages can be distinguished:

On March 26 the Warsaw Government rejected the proposals made
to it by Germany, and informed the Berlin Government that Poland
would acquiesce neither in the return of Danzig to the Reich nor in
the establishment of an extraterritorial passage across the Corridor.

Since then the Polish Government has not changed its attitude.

In his speech on April 28 the Fuhrer disclosed the proposal which
had been made to the Warsaw Government, and laid stress on this
offer as being "of unparalleled generosity" and never to be repeated.
However, he declared himself ready to negotiate "provided that the
matter was settled in an unequivocal manner"; he added that no one
could possibly think that Danzig would ever be a Polish city, but he
did not actually demand the return of Danzig to the Reich, Since
then the Fuhrer has never broached the question again.

Some of his lieutenants, in particular Dr. Goebbels in his speech
on June 17, appeared to have gone further than the Chancellor. Their
tone was, in fact, more truculent. But fundamentally they did not
go beyond the Fiihrer's own declarations. "Danzig wants to be
German," Dr. Goebbels reiterated. "Its population must be aware
that the Reich is very amicably disposed towards them." But the
Minister of Propaganda did not actually demand the return of Danzig
to the Reich.

On several occasions the Nazis in the Reich and in the Free City
seem to have contemplated establishing a fait accompli in Danzig.
But they refrained from doing so in the face of the resolute attitude
of Poland and of its French and British allies, and also probably
because they hoped for a weakening in the attitude of either Poland
or the Western Powers.

Similar information obtained from various sources during the last
week seems to make it clear that the Fuhrer himself, about the middle
of this month, had arrived at the conclusion that on this occasion
Germany was faced with extremely serious resistance, and that, if he
attempted to ignore it, the Reich was running the risk of precipitating
a general conflict. This reversal of opinion seems to be due to the
reports which the Chancellor has received direct from agents sent to
Britain and France.

According to certain reports the recent visit to London early in
July of Lieutenant-Colonel Gerhardt Schwerin, Chief of the British
Section of the German General Staff, and the reports of the officers
who were present in Paris at the review of July 14 have not been
without influence in affecting such a change in the Chancellor's mind.
But he seems to have been struck above all by the revival of the
French Air Force, which in 1938 h^d completely disappeared as a